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so far as the general financial policy of Peel is in-
dependent of the corn laws, that topic may now be
pursued without interruption. The budgets of 1843
and 1844 need not detain us long. They were not
introduced by Peel himself, a sure sign that they were
not considered by him, as were those of 1842 and 1845,
to involve the broader issues of financial policy. In
1843 there was again a deficit, the only deficit in Peel's
financial history for which he can be held responsible.
But this deficit, though it disappointed the minister,
did not shake the confidence of the country in the
soundness of his financial measures. It was due to two
causes: the first an oversight, remarkable enough in a
man of Peel's vigilant accuracy, whereby credit had
been taken for a whole year's income-tax although only
half the payments due could be received at the exchequer
in the course of the financial year; the second an over-
sanguine estimate of the rate at which the revenue
would recover its elasticity in response to the large
reductions of taxation made by the budget of 1842.
The first error corrected itself to a considerable extent
by the unexpected yield of the income-tax, which was
largely in excess of Peel's cautious calculations. The
second caused little anxiety, although it furnished
abundant material for parliamentary criticism, because
there were already signs that the measures of 1842
would bear fruit in the future, abundant in proportion
to the time it had taken to ripen. This expectation
was amply justified in 1844, when the finances of the
country were found to be so flourishing that Goulburn
was enabled to effect a large conversion of the debt,
larger than any that had previously been attempted,